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SECTIOIT I 



Prof. Mayo Smith in his work "statistics and Eco- 
noi'iics" P. 295 has the follov/ing apt sentences on the ol)- 
ject of all statistical investigation in v/ages: "Their 
object is to determine the ordinary income of that por- 
tion of the population represented "by the v/age receivers, 
and v/hat that income is worth in procuring a comfortalDle 
subsistence. The chief value of such an inquiry is not to 
elucidate a theory of distribution of the product into 
v/ages, interest, rent and profits, "but to answer the 
question of social well-being." 

This definition brings out clearly four fundament- 
al propositions: (1) Wage statistics deal chiefly with 
incomes, (2) they are limited to a certain definite class 
in the social organization- the waf:e-earners, anong whom 
there are no subdivisions except those of income, (3) they 
are not complete v/ithout an inquiry into prices, and (4) 

■ 

v/ar;o investigations r<re social investigations and proposi- 
tion (1) is the most essential and indispensable. In 
other v/ords the social significance of wages is solely a 






matter of their purchasin,^ pov/er, the necessities, comforts 
arid luxuries that the average wage-earner can "buy with the 
labor of his hands. Individual wa.^e-earners na:'- rise or 
fall in the social scale but the class remains and it is 
the function of wage statistics to indicate the v/ell-being 
of that class. This being true the wage received is par- 
amount, the v/ork done for it , the degree of skill required 
to command it are subordinate, v/hile the particular indus-- 
try or occupation to whicli the v/orker belongs are matters 
of secondary importance in a general wage investigation. 
Two questions only are to be answered to meet the require- 
ments of this social viev/point-(l) Is he a v/age-earner? 
t2) iffhat is his wage? 

But the other point of view indicated in the sen- 
tence quoted above is by no means unimportant. The matter 
of ••labor cost**, the proportion of the total cost of the 
finished product which goes to the laborer who produced it, 
is of the highest importance to the manufacturer. Such a 
statistical investigation is however not an inquiry into 
wages. It is merely a statistical study of the ••cost of 
product ion^^ counting the laborer only as the capital, the 
coal,. the steel, the transportation charges are counted 
in assigning that cost to its various factors. It is 
statistics of this kind that are found in the re,';ular cen- 
sus publications and it was to supply the larger and more 
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important demands of the social side of thewage problem 
that the ••Twelfth Census Special Report on Employees and 
Wages" was made. This report is commonly known as the 
"Dewey Report" from the name of the statistician who 
oonducted the investigation - Prof# Davis R. Dewey of the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology^ It was a special 
inquiry instituted after the general census returns were 
in and was the result of the failure of th^e census proper 
to indicate to the satisfaction of the census authorities 
(1) rates of v/ages, (2) average incomes, (3) the distribu- 
tion of wage-earners in the wage scale. Indeed any investi- 
gation which fails to take into account this last fails 
absolutely to meet the essential requirement of v/age sta- ■ 
tistics i. e. that they shall be an index of social 
progress of the average man himself. The Dewey Report dealt 
exclusively with manufactures. It covered the two years 
1890 and 1900. Thirty- three of theleading manufacturing 
industries of the country were investigated, which indust- 
ries employed in eacli year about half of the wage-earners 
of the country. Of these industries representative estab- 
lishments were selected and their payrolls copied for 
105,000 employees in 1890 and 160,000 in 1900. These rates 
of v/ages given for the w^ek and hour, and also earnings 
in a v/eek ;vere tabulated (1) by occupations, then by 
sections of the country and finally summarized by indust- 
ries for the whole country. The tabulation was in groups 
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of 50/ for week rates and l/ for hour rates. The sum- 
maries were obtained wholly upon the percentile basis; the 
median and quartiles being the only avera^je secured. Prof. 
Dewey wisely regarded the aritlmetic average as misleading. 
To have foimd it, however, would have made possible an inter- 
esting study in the correlation of this average with the 
median which study cannot now be accurately made. The 
mode and measure of dispersion were also disregarded as 
were the finer measures of the percentile method - the 
'deciles. No attempt whatever v;as made to use the graphic 
method. ITo general results were obtained for all the indus- 
tries combined. The fact that only two years are considered 
makes impossible all deductions as to any tendencies shown 
by the statistics. In his analj'-sis of the results Prof. 
Dewey in comparing 1890 v/ith 1900 frequently speaks of a 
"rise" or a "fall" in v/ages. This is clearly unfortunate; 
1890 was near the culmination of the rise which broke in 
1893. 1900 saw the panic over and the rise of v/ages and 
prices which began about 1898 was then just well started. 
But v;ithout several additional decennial reports no move- 
ment in wage statistics can be safely traced. The present 
work is an effort to siimsnarize this Dewey Report and to 
give in both years general results for all the industries 
for the whole qountry. Q,uestIons of method both general 
and technical have arisen and am treated in the body of 
the v/ork where they have seemed to fit most easily. In the 
main the discussion of the report in the following pages 
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may iDe thus sxurmiarized: 

1. A general analysis of the report v/ith special 
referance to the nethods of gathering the data 
therein contained. 

2. "The wages of adult males in 1890 and 1900 includ- 
ing a study of the ciirnulative curve anc' its ad- 
vantages v;hen used in the graphic representation 
of wage statistics. 

3# The 7;ages of adult females, and of children of 
both sexes. 

4. Averages an:* methods of tabulation in wage statis- 
tics with special reference to the Dewey Report; 
treating of the arithmetic average, the mode, 
and concentration' in v/age statistics on certain 
wage groups or points of v/agc pa::,ment» 



SECTIOIT II. 



THE DIHTEY REPOET, GSIEIIAL AHiMYSlS. 

-S^TOPSIS- 

(a) THE REPRJ<:SJ-;];ITATi\,'i':n'SS OP THI- DliJfKi' PJ3>0RT, 

(1) JOR ALL LVCrUrACTURES. 

(2) EOR EACH INDUSTRY i:iVi:STlGAT]-':D. 
( 3 ) GEOGRAPIIi C ALLY. 

(b) T.T. i:Efr.:07) or securiitg data 70r go:?arii'g 
ovj: r}-M\ HIT.: /mother. 

(c) * SK iLLI':i; K:!!-; imilLLEP LA30R IIT ^VAGE STATiHTiCS, 
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SECTION II. 



Professor Dev;ey*s investi/^ation v/as United to 
thirty-three manufacturinfj industries and to only a small 
proportion of the estalDlislinents in those industries. Thus 
wage statistics were secured for only a small part of the 
total nui-iber of wafje-carners actually en^z^^ed in American 
manufactures. Table I shows the number of adult mc.les enga- 
ged in all manufacturing industries from v;hich the Dewey 
Report gives statements of v/ages, the total number of adult 
males v;hose rates of v;ages v;ere actually returned, and the 
per cent, v/hich this last total is of the v;hole number in 
the industries invest ir;ated and of the total number in all 



manufacturing industrief3 in the whole country for ia90*.1900. 

TABLE I. 
Adult Z'alc 7/age-earners (a) in the United States 
(b) in the Industries Given in the Dev;ey Report, (c) in 
the rewey Report Itself, and v/ith Percentages as Indica- 



ted 



(a) 

ITumber 



(b) 



(c) Percentage 



lIxAmber Percentage ilumber 



Years Employees Employees liiiployee-. Employees c 



in all 



Llanufact- 



ures* 



in Dev/ey in Dev;o. 7/liOse Rates to to 



Indus- Industries were inves- b 
trios. to Total tigated 

in all. 



a 



1890 3,327,042 l,7oG,9C6 53.77 105,453 5.89 3.17 



•m ^%./^/\ A 1 ^ /^ rr r\ 



r\ r\'7 r\ rz r\r\ 
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As in all restricted investigations, v/e are liere 
net at tlie outset v;itli tiie question, Are these returns 
representative? Little more than half the total of all 
manufacturing wage-earners are included in the thirty- three 
industries, and of these the returns of v;age rates were se- 
cured from only a s:::all percentage of the total niomber of 
e?:plo;''ees« . Nira.lDers, however, are an indifferent test. It 
v/ould seem that an investigation which included 3 to 4 per 
cent* of all the wage-earners in manufactures in the 
country s'lould give an excellent idea of manufacturing wage? 
as a whole. But in the first place the industries selected 
must cover the whole range of our national manufactures, 
and, more important still, must include those broadly 
tjTpical of the whole. Table II gives a list of the indus- 
tries from which data were secured by Prof. Dewey, and the 
percentage of all employees in each industry whose v;age 
rates were actually returned, 1890-1900. 



5.59 


6.10 


3.24 


3.28 


1.89 


2.17 


10.76 


11.07 



ta}3l:.. II. 

Industries in the Dev/ey Report and Peroentage of Adult Male 
Employees in Each Industry Actually Returned, 1890-1900« 

Industries* 1890. 1900. 

Textile industries: 
Carpet nills 
Cotton nills 
Knitting nills 

"Dyeing etnd* finishing textiles 
V/oolen mills 8.51 11.35 

Wood-working industries: 

Agricultural imple/.ients 10.38 25. 9o 

3?urniture 3 #79 3.96 

Lumber and planing nills 2.84 3.46 

Pianos 6.76 9.69 

7/agons and carriages 3.26 3.42 

Metal-7/brking industries: 
Gar and railroad shops 
Foundries and metal-v;orkinf- 
Iron and steel mills 
Shipyards 

Miscellp^neous industries: 

Bakeries 3.11 3#02 

Breweries 10.59 9.54 

Candy 3*16 3.61 

Chemicals 27.77 25.09 

Cigars 1.17 1.71 



4^.34 


5.05 


10.14 


11.27 


11.43 


11.55 


19.05 


17.93 
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Industrie 



s • 



1890. 



1900, 



Miscellaneous industries continued: 



Clothing' 



Collars and cuffs 
Distilleries 



Flour mills 



Glass 



Paper mills 
Potteries 
Brickyeirds 
Printing 



C3 



Rub^ber 



Shoes 



Slaughtering 
Tanneries 



Tobacco 



.56 
8.60 
2.59 
2.19 
7.69 
3.74 
2,61 
.27 
2.79 

22.07 
1.50 

21.47 
6.10 

32.38 



.89 

10.54 

5.27 

3.83 

10.62 

3.09 

1.66 
.40 

2.41 
11.04 

2.39 
13.43 

9.10 

28.33 



This list of industries seems to have been cliosen 
with great care, and ought to be fairly representative of 
the v/hole manufacturing field. Ve ]iave already seen (Table 
I) that the percenta{;;e of adult male wace-earners whose 
rates of wages vrere actually investigated to the total 
nunber of wage-earners in nanufactures was in 1890' 3.17 per 
cent* and in 1900 3.91 per cent. So general an average as 
this is, hov/ever, likel;/- to mislead. An investigation of a 
statistical nature is peculiarly liable to err, if the 
several parts are not in theriselves representative. Data 
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that are fault^^- not only are worthless in theraselves, but 
carry their wealcnesses throw^h all sioimnaries and into all 
results. Unlike mere mechanical errors of tabulation, 
these errors in collected data are unlikely to bo self- 
correcting. It is, ■ therefore, necessary that each of the 
various industries treated in the Dewey Report s- ould have 
returns large enough to fairly represent that industry. 
Table II A is a summary for all the industries, showin,^; 
the niuaber of industries in each of several percentage 
groups and indicating in a general way to what extent the 
Dewey Report may be considered to be representative of aJLl 
the industries investigated. 

TA-BLE II A. 
The Number of Industries Grouped according to the Percentage 
of Employees in Each v/hose Y/age Rates were returned. 

Groups of Percentages. 1890. 1900. 
All groups 33 33 



Under 1,< 
1< to 1.99< 



2 " 2.99 



2 

3 



3 " 4.99 7 8 

5 •• 9.99 6 6 

10 •» 19.99 6 9 

20;!!^ and over 4 3 

LIr. Arthur L. Bowley, one of the greatest author- 
ities on wa^e statistics in any country, attacked the report 
in a recent nxjunber of the Roval Statistical Journal, one 
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of his points beinr; that Professor Dewey had not reported 
as many as a thousand eraployoes in several industries. But 
surely the only fair test is the percentile test already 
applied, and by this test the Dewey Report seens in vastly;' 
the greater part to "be sufficiently representative of each 
industry. 

But quite as important as this is the question of 
geographical distribution. It v/ill be remenbered that the 
Aldrich Report was confined almost exclusively to New Eng- 
land and the Middle Atlantic States. Tliis was clearly 
unforluiiate. The econoiaic sections of the country are 
widely different, and no report can possibly represent 
conditions or even relative changes v;ithout carefully 
considering each section in nearly its relative importance 
to the manufacturing wage-ee.rning class. For the Dewey 
Report establishments of the various industries were select- 
ed 'from every section of the country, and it only remains 
to be seen whether more or less wage-earners were selected 
in any section than should have been to satisfy the require- 
ments of reasonable accuracy. In Table III are given the 
percenteiges of the total number of wage-earners in the 
country distributed by sections as returned by the Census 
Report of Manufactures, Part I, ajid the percentage of the 
total number in the Dewey Report taken from each section. 
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TABLE III,. 
The listribution of Adult Male Vage-earnero by Geofjraphic 

Divisions. 



18f0. 



1900. 



Geographic Divisions. 



United States 



New England States 
Middle States 
Southern States 
Central States. 
Western States 
Pacific States 



Census Dewey 



100.0 
19.3 
38.5 



Census 



100.0 
12.1 
36.4 



100.0 



13.8 



37.2 



Dev/oy 



Report. Report. Report.. Report. 



100.0 



10.5 
36.0 



9.7 


7.1 


12.3 


6.2 


28.2 


40.3 


27.7 


42.3 


1.8 


0.0 


2.3 


0.0 


2.5 


4.1 


2.7 


5.0 



Prom this table it appears that, geographically 
considered, Prof. Dewey's selection of v/age-earners is 
only fairly representative. The Middle States and the 
¥est, as a whole, are given proper weight, "but New England 
and the Southern States are somewhat neglected, while the 
Central States are noticeably over-represented. The 
question immediately arises, has this defect in the select- 
ion of data appreciably influenced the results of the in- 
vestigation? This question may be answered Idv a simple 
test. The Census of Manufactures provides us average wages 
in different sections of the United States, as follows:- 
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1890. 1900. 

New England States $509.33 $507.12 

Middle States 540.62 528.71 

Southern States 364.83 334.96 

Centtal States 470.84 488.51 

TTestern States 565.91 577.0* 

Pacific States . 620.39 577.11 

These averages, though inaccurate for some pur- 
poses, are sufficiently accurate to show whether a general 
average based upon them and weighted "by the actual propor- 
tions of wage-earners in the several sections of the 
country would differ materially from a similar general av- 
erage weighted "by the proportions which characterized Prof< 
Dewey's selection. The results of this test (Table IV) 
•how that in 1890 tha avereige weighted according to the 
true proportions differs from the average weighted accord- 
ing to Prof. Dewey's proportions by only ten cents. In 
1900, however, the over-weighting of the Central Division 
is shown to have exercised an appreciable influence. It 
appears above that the only important manufacturing sec- 
tion of the country showing an increase is the Central. 
States. 

TABLE IV. 
Weights. 1890. 1900. Percentage of Excess 
Census proportions $499.60 $492.32 Dewey over Census 1900, 
Dewejr proportions 499.50 409.35 1.53;^ 

In short, fron these results it seems fair to con- 
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elude that Prof. Dev/ey presents a somev/hat too favorable 
picture of conditions in i900. 

Professor Dev/ey's- investigation, while nade in. 1901 
••02, included two years v/ithin its scope; namely, 1890 .and 
1900, The method of securing the comparison was, briefly, 
this: The men engaged in field ^vork were restricted in 
securing data to those industries and establishments 
which were in existance at both these dates. They then 
copied from the pay-rolls of these establishments the 
niomber of employees and their respective rates of wages in 
each year. This was done apparently upon the theory that 
the thing desired was an index of the change in wages. 
Any broadj general movement would doubtless be fully re- 
vealed by this method; but, if the thing which v/e would 
measure is the social well-being of the laboring class, is 
the method correct? Should not nev/ establishments and 
new industries v/hich arise be given their full representa^* 
tion ? Doubtless their competition in the labor market 
will have its effect upon the industries and establishments 
already existing, but we cannot depend wholly upon the 
"fluidity" of labor. If our returns are to have any 
social meaning, if they are to fulfil the fundamental 
purpose of wage statistics, they must be for each year 
broadly representative, .not merely of particular industries 
and establishiiients, .but of manufactures as a whole. There- 
fore, the exclusion of any data necessary for the above 
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purpose merely "because it was not included at some prior 
data defeats the very object for which the investirjation 
v/as made. In each year we must have returns broadly re- 
presentative.. Then we will let the comparisons taice care 
of themselves. The Dev/ey Report, hov/ever, covered so broad 
a field and was so thoroughly representative in that field 
that this error probably had little influence upon the 

results obtained. That the idea itself was misconceivec? 

» 
should, I think, clearly appear from the fact that, if 

rigidly and logically adliered to, it should be applied not 
merely to industries and establishments, but also to 
occupations and individuals! Such a rule would, of 
course, be .a practical impossibility. But suppose the 
present method be persisted in. In a few decades the con- 
stant changes of occupations, firms, and establishments, 
and even industries to v/hich our majiufactures are subject, 
would gradually exhaust all our available data. It may be 
suggested tjiat in each census a comparative study may be 
made, covering, as did Prof. Tewey's, two census years. 
I v/ould ansv/er, first, that such a study is expensive; 
second, that it is either useless or breaks the continuity 
of the statistics from decade to decade; and, third, 
that it is v.Tong in principle. The end to be attained is a 
true picture of v/ages in eacli decennial year, and all meth- 
ods not necessarily condiicite to that en;} are of doubtful 
value . 
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Pinally, it has been frequently stated, euid nov/liere 
more emphatically than in the Census Reports, that the 
Y/ages of skilled and unskilled workmen cannot be averaged, 
that no single index number or ayerage can be obtained in 
which is summed up the whole condition and trend of wages, 
that comparisons of the whole wage-earning clasa from one 
period to another are necessarily based upon the assumption 
that there has been no change in the proportions of the 
skilled an:^ unskilled. Prof. Dewey opens his discussion 
v;ith a quotation tron Part I, page OXII, of the Census of 
Manfactures, in which is this statement: ••An ayerage 
obtained by dividing the number of wage-earners into the 
total ai:iount of wages is misleading. The argument that 
such an average is serviceable for purposes of comparison 
from one period to another must presuppose that the 
proportion of skilled and unskilled labor at the two 
periods for which the average is returned remains substan- 
tially the sane.^* This is doubtless true of an aritlimetic 
average, but not because of the problem of handling 
statistics of skilled and unskilled v;age-earners. It is 
not necessary here to treat of tlie weakness of the arith- 
metic average in wage statistics. But, when it is once 
obtained and used, why may not changes in the proportions 
of skilled and unskilled enter into the calculations, 

just as any other cause which may bring about a general 
change in the rates of wages? Surely, if the welfare of 
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the v/age-earning class is the thing vre are investigating , 
an increase or a fall in the demand for skilled v/orkmen, 
any change in the proportion v/hich they bear to the v;hole| 
is as much to "be taken into account as the demand for 
labor itself or a change in the prosperity of the country. 
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SECTION III. 
DEWEY REPORT (Continued). 
THE 7/AGES 01? ADULT 1.LALES. 



¥e JiaTe seen that the Dev/cy Report while iraperfeot 
In some respects is yet on the whole proTsably the most re- 
liable report on wages in the United States. Its strength 
lies mainly in the two facts (1) that it is 'broadly extend- 
ed over every kind of manufacturing anrl includes enough 
wage-earners to "be representative; and (2) that the data are 
presented in practically their original form and the averages 
obtained (the mediaji and quajrtiles) are far preferable to a 
mere index number or arithmetic average v;hich give no in- 
dication of the welfare of the various v;age groups, no 
idea of changes in relative distribution and no datafrom 
v/hich these things may be computed. The great fault to be 
found with tho Dewey Report aside from the question of 
method already treated is that no final results were obtain*- 
ed in the investigation as a v/hole. Each industry was 
briefly summarized and there the discussion stopped. The 
wage-earners in each industry were first divided into 50/ 
groups and then assigned to their particular occupational 
group. These v/ere in turn feathered together by sections of 
the country and finally a grand total found for the entire 
industry in the v/hole country. . This sui/mary was perfectly 
right. So long as our data is preserved in its original 
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forn, or in snail groups, it is imnaterial to what extent 
v;e con"bine estal^lislii-ients or industries, since it is the 
wage obtained, and not the nature oi the v;ork done, v/]iich 



• • 



is of importeince to us in dealing with \va{;e statistics. 
This bein,^; the case a final summary grouped as were all the 
others showin^^ the distribution o ' v/age-earners* in all 
wage groups in all the industries for the whole country 
might v/ell have been obtained. 

This then v/as the first thing to be done in a study 
of the Dewey Report the object of v/hich was to find the 
wages prevailing in manufacturing industries in the United 
States in 1890 and 1900, The method used was simply that 
indicated above, adding thesummaj'ies for each industry 
as divided into wage groups thereby getting a summsry for 
all the industries covered by th.e report. Table V contains 
the results so obtained with their cumulative and absolute 

* 

percents for 1890 and 1900, 






TABLE V. 
Suiamary for All Industries. Distribution of Adult 
Male Wage-earners in Wage Groups 1890 - 1900. 



1890. 



1900 



Rates per 

Week. Number 


Abso- 
lute 
per 
Cents. 


Cuinul a- 

tive 

per 

Cents. Number 


Abso- 
lute 
per 
Cents. 


Cunular 
tive 
per 
Cents. 


Total 105,453 


100.00 


100.00 160,859 


100.00 


100,00 


Under $2.00 30 


.03 


100.00 21 


.01 


100,00 


$2.00-$2.49 164 


.16 


99.97 108 


.07 


99.$$ 


2.50- 2.99 280 


.27 


99.81 484 


.30 


99.92 



3.00- 3.49 1,210 



3.50- 3.99 1 

4,00- 4.49 1 

4.50- 4,99 2 

5.00- 5.49 1 
5.50- 5.99 

6.00- 6.49 3 

6.50- 6.99 2 

7,00- 7.49 3 

7.50- 7.99 5 



8.00- 8.49 


6: 


,256 


5.93 


8.50- 8.99 


1, 


,934 


1.83 


9.00- 9.49 


9> 


,508 


9.02 


.9.50- 9.99 


2, 


,949 


2.80 


10.00-10.49 


3> 


,816 


3. 6 P. 


10.50-10.99 


10, 


,817 


10.26 



132 



625 



105 



783 



958 



762 



681 



818 



738 



1.15 99.54 
1.07 98.39 



1.54 
2,00 
1,69 



5.44 



97.32 
95.78 
93.78 



.91 92.09 

3.57 91.18 

2.54 87.61 

3.62 85.07 



1.141 



535 



754 



2 
2 

1 



8 



81.45 
76.01 
70.08 
68.25 
59.23 7 

56.43 5 

52.81 12 



16 



598 
482 
416 
795 
169 
289 
495 
998 
263 
319 
4o7 
299 
820 



.71 99.62 

.95 98.91 

1.09 97.95 

1.62 96.87 

1.54 95.25 



.88 93.71 



2.98 92.83 



1.97 89.85 



3.91 87.88 



5.90 83.97 
5.59 78.07 



2.65 
10.15 
4.65 
3.29 
7.97 



72.48 
69.33 
59.68 
55.03 
51.74 
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TA3LE V (Con t inue cl ) . 
1890 ! 



Hates per 

Week. Number 



A 



11.00-11.49 2,426 

11.50-11.99 1,786 

12.00-12.49 7,347 

I 

12.50-12.99 1,694 

13.00-13.49 2,000 

13.50-13.99 4,156 

14.00-14.49 2,227 



14.50-14.99 



951 



15.00-15.49 5,099 



15.50-15.99 



834 



17,00-17.49 
17.50-17.99 



855 



656 



18,00-18.49 2,968 



18.50-18.99 
19.00-19.49 
19.50-19.99 



391 

508 



767 



Abso- 
lute 
per 
Cents, 


Cumula- 
tive 
per 
■ Cents. 


Number 


Abso- 
lute 
per 
Cents. 


Cumula 
tive 
per 
Cents. 


2.30 


42.55 


4,515 


2.81 


43.77 


1.69 


40.25 


2,887 


1.80 


40.96 


6.97 


38.56 


11,126 


6.92 


39.16 


1.61 


31.59 


4,365 


2.73 


32,24 


1.90 


29.98 


4,039 


2.51 


29.51 


3.94 


28.08 


. 5,936 


3,69 


27.00 


2.11 


24.14 


4,057 


2.52 


23.31 


.90 


22.03 


2,004 


1.25 


20.79 


4.84 


21.13 


7.560 


4.70 


19.54 



.79 16.29 



16.00-16.49 1,371 1.30 15.50 

16.50-16.99 2,069 1.96 14.20 



.81 



12.24 



.62 11.43 



20,00and over 6, 782 



2.81 


10,81 


.37 


8.00 


.48 


7.63 


.73 


7.15 


6.42 


6.42 



680 



125 



349 



437 



173 



1.04 14.84 

1.32 13.80 

2.08 12.48 

.89 10,40 



.73 



862 2.40 



612 



655 
970 



.38 



.41 
.60 



8,014 4.99 



9.51 
8.78 
6.38 
6.00 
5.59 
4.99 




I 

£.1 



4i 



4) 



^1 



Si 

si 



5) 



Co( 



«9l 
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Where possible a graphic representa^tion of statis-. 
tics is alv^ays desirable and often "brings most clearly the 
essentic-1 points of the phenomena with which we have to 

deal* For this purpose I have used a cumulative percen • 
tile curve, plotting upon one ordinate the cumulative 
percent s given above and upon the othei- the wajje groups to 
Y/hich they correspond* This curve has several advantages 
over other graphic methods for our particular purposes # 
In the first place the use of the cujflulative percents 
locates automatically the median, quartiles and other 
desired percentile points and the curves for different 
years nay be plotted together and their points of vai^iation 
noted at a glance*. Again the curve thus fomecl is regular 
in its outlines* But perhaps the most important point of 
all is the fact that within the triangular figure bounded 
by the ordinates and the curve is included the total amoijint 
of wages paid* Thus if 100 men are paid 50 at $2.00, 25 at 
$3*00, and 25 at $4.00 or a total of $275. our cumulative > 
curve would express it thus: lOO^i' at $2.00, 50;^ at $1.00 
more and 25/"^ at $1.00 more or a total of $275. Then any < 
change in the area of this triangle, or any variation in 
its shape is of the grea^test significance to the student of 
v/ages. Take, for instance, the ordinates OX, and OYi 
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Let a be the 100^ on X and c the highest wage point on ¥• 
Then in an ideal distribution in which all the wag3-«iarners 
receive the highest possible wage our curve woulc take the 
rectangular shape Oabc. A perfectly uniform distribution 
which in a frequency curve would form a straight line peural 
lei to OY, would give us the triangle Oac; and the worst 
distribution in which all workers would receive nothing is 
indicated by the lines aO, Oc» In other words our distri- 
bution from the social point of view becomes more favorable 
as our curve becomes convex and approaches a b c as a limit 
and becomes unfavorable as it becomes concave and approach- 
es a c • This test may be applied to any part of the 

■ 

curve to determine for that part conditions, or relative 
change betv/een two periods, since the line be may be 
shifted and remains by hypothesis always parallel to aO. 

Chart one contains the cumulative percents of 1890 
and 1900 plotted in wage groups. The curve presents an 
interesting study. If we apply our test curve at the 9#50 
group we find that up to that point 1900 is an inprovement 
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over 1890, "but from there to the ena 18 9C leads ^ and on the 
whole there seems to be but little difference between them. 
The curve suggests (a) a slightly higher wage paid to the 
unskilled labor in the lower groups and (b) quite as pro- 
nouncedly less to the better paid workmen. The rise begins 
at $2#00 per week and continues threugh tiie $9.0C group. 
Prom $9*00 to .^1.7. 00 the two curves are close anc show 
neither rise nor fall. Prom $13.00 on the fall in wages 
of the more highly paid becomes more pronounced. These 
results are subject to two interpretations. (1 ) there 
may have oeen an actual rise and fall as shown or (2) the 
wage of every wage- earner may have remained the same and 
the new labor introduced have entered the lower groups. 
In either case the results are equally unfavorable for the 
workers as a class. 

But this method of obtaining a summary of the 
Dewey Report is open to serious objection. Although we 
Know that the returns for most of our industries are truly 
representative and those which are not are safely to be 
left to the theory of probability when combined as here to 
make so large a base; yet if we grant the reliability of 
our returns for each industry when a total summary is 

obtained as above we do not know that it is either reliable 

far 
or representative . Por we have thus paid no attention to 

the relative importance of the industries thus aombined 

. and may have given an industry reported fully by Prof. 

Dewey far too much weight and raucii too little to those 
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from which lie secured comparatirely few returns. Thus in 
TaT3lG II we hare already noted that the percent of each 
industry reti^rned varies for adult males from Zl.llfo of 
Chenicals to .Zlfo of Brickyards employees. If our results 
are to "be correct they must give to each industry its right- 
fvil weight in accordance v/ith the total numl^er of workmen 
employed therein as reported "by the 1900 Census of Manufac- 
tures page I for the years 1890 - 1900. This weightinfj v/as 
done for each industry for each year in the following 
manner: In the Dev/ey Report the total numlDer of adult males 
whose rates of wsiges were secured is given for the entire 
industry for each year divided up ar^iong the various wage 
groups. The total number actually employed in each industry 
as returned by the Census were divided in thesame manner 
giving to each wage group the same proportion of the totaJL 
as it had in the Dev/ey Report. Expressed in a proportion 
we should have for say the §5.00 group if the Dewey total 
were 100, the Census 1,000 and the number in thegroup in 
the Dewey Report 2-100-: 1,000 : : 2 : X or 20. This having 
been done for all the industries for each year a summary 
was obtained for all industries as before. The distribution 
in the wage groups of each industry was thus exactly as in 
the Dev/ey Report but the total obtained by adding the vari- 
ous industries both contained all the wage-earners actually 
in those industries and ^ojve to each industry its real and 
ttue weight. The resultsthus obtained are presented in 
Table VI* 
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TABTiF. 11, 








Di 


strlbutlon of Adult Mai 


e Wage- earners in 


Wage. Groups 






Dewey* 1 


B- Report 


Weighted 














1890 




1900, 




Hates 
Week 


per 


Niunter 


Abso- 
lute 
per 
Cents. 


Cumula- 
tive 
per 
Cents.. 


Number 


Abso- 
lute 
per 
Cents. 


Cunula 
tive 
per 
Cents, 


lotal 


1 


,788,966 


100.00 


100.00 2 


,2.'^2,509. 


100.00 100.00 


Under 


$2.00 


503 


«03 


100.00 


975 


.04 


100 ,00 


$2.00- 


$2.49 


3,163 


.18 


99.97 


3,330 


.15 


99.96 


2.50- 


2.99 


5,337 


.30 


99.79 


9', 385 


.42 


99.81 


3.00- 


3.49 


21,555 


1.20 


99.49 


20,653 


.93 


99.39 


3,50- 


3.99 


27,496 


1.54 


98.29 


30,431 


1.36 


98,46 


4.00- 


4.49 


28,491 


1.59 


96.75 


30,092 


1.35 


97.10 


4.50- 


4.99 


34,181 


1.91 


95.16 


42,655 


1.91 


95.75 


5.00- 


5.49 


35,566 


1.99 


93.25 


60,379 


2.70 


93.84 


5,50- 


5.99 


19,924 


1.11 


91.26 


23,828 


1.07 


91.14 


6.00- 


6.49 


67,594 


3.78 


90.15 


74,849 


3.35 


90.07 


6.50- 


6.99 


43,050 


2.41 


86.37 


48,333 


2.17 


86.72 


7.00- 


7.49 


56,758 


3.17 


83.96 


93,580 


4.19 


84.55 


7.50- 


7.99 


87,516 


4.89 


80.79 


123,990 


5.55 


80.36 


8.00- 


8.49 


105,119 


5.88 


75.90 


125,450 


5.62 


74.81 


8.50- 


8.99 


26,597 


1.4S 


70.02 


51,697 


2.32 


69*19 


9.00- 


9.49 


164,093 


9.17 


CQ,5Z 


211,730 


9.48 


CG.87 


9.50- 


9.99 


40,155 


2.24 


59,36 


87,050 


3.90 


57.39 


10.00- 


10.49 


77,403 


4.33 


57.12 


80,521 


3.61 


53.49 


10.50- 


10.99 


121, 4 C2 


6.79 


52.79 


140,883 


6.31 


49.88 






TABLE VI (Continued), 



Rates per 
Week. 

11.00-11.49 

11.50-11.99 



13.50-13.99 
14.00-14,49 
14,50-14,99 
15.00-15,49 



16.50-16.99 



18.50-18.99 
19,00-19.49 



Number 



42,060 



28 



12.00-12.49 139 
12.50-12.99 26 
13.00-13.49 33 



66 
38 
14 
99 



15.50-15,99 12 
16.00-16.49 29 



30 



17,00-17.49 16 
17.50-17.99 10 
18.00-18.49 73 



8 



19.50-19,99 10 
20.00 & over 135 



523 
163 
471 
305 
945 
716 
246 
658 
523 
046 
390 
213 
575 
706 
340 
618 
998 
502 



1890, 

Abso- 
lute 
per 
Gents, 



2.16 
.80 

5,57 

.70 

1.62 

1.70 

.91 



.35 



.48 



.61 
7.59 



CTaraula- 
tive 
per 
Cents. 



2,35 46.00 
1,59 43,65 



1,48 34,28 
1.86 32,80 



3.74 30.94 



27.20 
25.04 
24.24 
18.67 
17.97 
16.35 
14.65 



.59 13.74 
4.12 13.15 



9.03 



8,68 



8,20 



7,59 



Nwnber 



1900. 

Abso- 
lute 
per 
Cents 



38 



7.78 42.06 166 



48 
50 
69 
56 
24 
104 
20 
32 
42 
24 
14 
64 



10 



123 



735 



471 
796 
235 
667 



O I 



985 
681 
991 
125 
326 
093 



341 



144 



563 



601 



Cunula' 
tive 
per 
Cents. 



63.224 2.83 43.57 



1.74 40.74 



187 7.44 39.00 



2.17 31.56 

2.28 29.39 

3,10 27.11 

t 

2.54 24.01 

1.10 21.47 

4.70 20.37 

.93 15.67 

1.48 14.74 

1.89 13.26 

1.09 11.37 

.63 10.28 



946 2.91 9.65 



.33 6.74 



.41 6.41 



.47 6.00 



5.53 5.53 
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Plotting a curve v/ith the abov: daia as before v;e 
have the curve shovm in Chart II. Tliis Cliart, which probi^b- 
ly s^iov/s with reasonable accuracy the results v/hich may be 
deduccrl fromthe Dev/e;^ Report as to adult nale v/r.^;e-oarners , 
seems to indicate that v/ages v;ere, on the v/hole, lov/er in 
1900 than in 1890* Instead of, as before, a rise in the 
lower wage groups, we have here apparently no change until 
about the 7.50 group at v/ ich point the 1900 line falls 
belov; and the distance between the two curves grows as v/e 
proce^e'd into the higher groups. At the end of the curves 
the 1890 data shows that 7#59/^-0f the adult male wage- 
earners in manufactures were earning $20 or more per week, 
v/hile the similar percent r^g^:^ for 1900 is only 5.33^. 
Moreover , as pointed out on page 13 in Table IV the 
material for the Dewey Report was so selected that undue 
weight v;as given the one section of the country shov/ing 
material increase in wa,::es in manufactures "between the 
years 1890-1900. Thus the error in the Report is opposed 
to the results obtained. 7/liat the proper weights would 
have given we can only surmise, certainly they would not 
have made a shov/ing more favorable to the social well being 
of the worker than is tliat in Chart II. 

However, there is still possible a test of thie 
result. It has already been pointed out in Section il 
pages 14 and 15 that the method of restricting data secured 
for comparison to the establishments returned in both years 
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v,ras unwise as tending to lessen the representative quality 
of the work. Ve have also noted that Prof* Dewey's returns 
are so troadly representative as prolDa"bly not to be 
affected "by the error in the raethod. Fortunately the men 
who did the work in the field when they found it convenient 
returned the. 1900 payrolls o-^" ru^my establishments whose 
payrolls for 1890 could not "be obtained • These results 
were tabulated separately for the industries in which 
they were secured and added to the establishments for 
which comparative returns were given. These returns were 
grouped in a supplement to the rer^ular report under the 
caption "1900 Total," which included the total returns for 
all the industries for which these extra data weresecured. 
Hi/hen to this is added the returns for 1900 of those 
industries for which extra returns were not obtained the 
result gives us not merely a larger base but it also 
furnishes an interesting test of the representativeness 
of the total already given . Table VII contains this result 
arranged in the wage groups v;ith their acc-mpanying 
absolute and cumulative percentages, and in Chart III the 
cumulative percentages for 1900 given in Table V are 
plotted in conr^^rison with those of the proceeding table 

(VII). 
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TABLE VI I ♦ 
THe Distribution of Male Wace-oarners 
Sixteen Years ani Over, 1900 • 



Wage Groups 



Total 



Number. Absolute 

per Cents 

182,223 .100.00 



Cumulative 
per Cents 

100.00 



Cunulative 
Percentaces 
of Table V. 

100.00 



Under 


$2.00 


36 


.02 


100.00 


100.00 


$2.00- 


|2.49 


138 


.08 


99.98 


99.99 


2.50- 


2.99 


561 


.31 


99.90 


$9.92 


3.00- 


3.49 


1,403 


.77 


99.59 


99.62 


3.50- 


3.99 


1,774 


.97 


98.82 


98.91 


4.00- 


4.49 


2,127 


1.17 


97.85 


97.96 


4.50- 


4.99 


2,997 


1.64 


96.68 


96.87 


5.00- 


5.49 


2,981 


1.64 


95.04 


95.25 


5.50- 


5.99 


1,606 


.88 


93.40 


93.71 


6.00- 


6.49 


5,686 


3.12 


92.52 


92.83 


6.50- 


6.99 


3,504 


1.92 


89.40 


89.85 


7.00- 


7.49 


7,585 


4.16 


87.48 


87.88 


7.50- 


7.99 


10,475 


5.75 


83.32 


83.97 


8.00- 


8.49 


10, 036 


5.51 


77.57 


78.07 


8.50- 


8.99 


4.713 


2.59 


72.06 


72.48 


9.00- 


9.49 


18,342 


10.07 


69.47 


69.83 


9.50- 


9.99 


8,205 


4.50 


59.40 


59.68 


10.00- 


10.49 


6,110 


3,35 


54.90 


55.03 


10.50- 


10.99 


13,980 


7.67 


51.55 


51.74 
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TABLE VII (Continued). 



Wage Groups. 
4 


Number. 


Absolute 
per Cents. 


CuIa^llative 
per Cents. 


Cumulative 
Percentages 
of Table V. 


11.00-11.49 


5,058 


2.78 


43.88 


43.77 


11.50-11.99 


3,368 


1.85 


41.10 


40.96 


12.00-12.49 


12,597 


6.92 


39.25 


39.16 


12.50-12.99 


4,716 


2.59 


32.33 


32.24 


13.00-13.49 


4,897 


2.69 


29.74 


29.51 


13.50-13.99 


6,792 


3.73 


27.05 


27.00 


14.00-14.49 


4,670 


2.56 


23.32 


23.31 


14.50-14.99 


2,276 


1.25 


20.76 


20.79 


15.00-15.49 


8,617 


4.73 


19.51 


19.54 


15.50-15.99 


1,808 


.99 


14.78 


14.84 


16.00-16.49 


2,451 


1.35 


13.79 


13.80 


16.50-16.99 


3,725 


2.05 


12.44 


12.48 


17.00-17.49 


1,634 


.90 


10.39 


10.40 


17.50-17.99 


1,304 


.72 


9.49 


9.51 


18.00-18.49 


4,395 


2.41 


8.77 


8.78 


18.50-18.99 


662 


.36 


6.36 


6.38 


19.00-19.49 


724 


.40 


6.00 


6.00 


19.50-19.99 


1,153 


.63 


5.60 


5.59 



20.00 & over 9,117 



4.97 



4.97 



4.99 



The curve obtained is surely a remarkable proof of 
the probable accuracy of the Dewey Report. The addition of 
the v/age data of nearly 22,000 vrsige-earners or about 12. 5^ 
of the whole reported for the comparison in 1900 makes 
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SECT I oil IV. . 

THE DEV/ITX' BEPORT (Continuod) . 
THE WAGES OP ADULT PEILALES AITD 

OE CHILDREII, . 

SYNOPSIS,- 

(a) THE V,'AaES OE ADULT EEIALES. 

(13) THE 7/AaE^> OE MALES UlTOER 16. 

(c) THE •VA'TES OE EEIIALEG UlIDKR 16. 
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SECTIOIT IV. 

THE ¥AGES OE AI^ULT YTAAI.'^.S AT'TD 0!? GHILDREII 



Thus far we have dealt only with the adult male 
wage-earners, "but the Dev;ey Report gave returns also for 
adult females and for children classified "by sex. Table 
VIII is a statement of the number of adult fenales 
engage'-' in all raariufactuf ing industries, of Ihe number of 
adult females engaged in those industries from v/hich ihe 
De^vey Report gives statement of female wages, the percent 
which this number is of the whole, a total of all adult 
females v/hose rates of wa^es were returned by Dewey and the 
percent which this total is of the whole number in the indus- 
tries investigated and of the. totalnumber in all the indus- 
tries in the country. 

TABLE VI il. 
Adult Pemale 7/af;e-earners (a) in the U. S. tb)^ in 
the Industries of the Dev/ey Report (c) v/hose Wa^e Rates V/ere 
Actually Returned in the Dev;ey Report ia90-1900. 

(a) (b) (c) 

Huiiiber Number Pet. of Tot- No. of Em- Pet. Pet. 

Employees Employees al in Dev;ey ployees of of 

in All in the De- Industries Those Rates (c) (c) 

Manuf-^iG- wey Report to Total in of V,'a,=^es to to 

tures. Industries All Ilanufac- Were Actually(b) (k) 

tures. Investigated. . 

1890--803,686 439,745 54.71 13,327 3.03 1.66 

1900-1029,296 555,640 53.99 17,151 3.09 1.67 

It will be noted that the percentrige either of the 
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total of all manufactures or of those industries included 
in the Dewey Report is less in the case of fenales than of 
males and probably therefore the returns themselves -are' less 
t^epresentative. It seemed best therefore not to go to the 
additional labor involved in weighting the result as was 
done for male workers but merely to secure direct from the 
Dewey Report a summary v/hich would indicate for that report, 
at least , how things stood. The fact that Chart I and 
Chart II differ so little in their general results as they 
do, v;ould seem to indicate that the matter of weights is 
not of primary importance, and need be resorted to only 
where no doubt should be left as to just what results the 
data do really give. Table IX (Correspondin-* x6- Table V 
for males) gives the results obtained by adding the groups 
of wage-earners in all the industries reported. 

TABLE IX. 
Summary of All Industries, Dewey Report. Distribution 
of Adult Female V/af^e-earncrs in 7/ age Groups. 18&0-1900. 



1890. 



1900. 







Abso- 


Cumula- 




Abso- 


C lunula 






lute 


tive 




lute 


tive 


Rates per 




per 


per 




per 


per 


7/eek 


llu:r:ber 


Cents. 


Cents. 


Number 


Cents. 


Cents 



Total 



13,327 100.00 100.00 17,151 100.00 100.00 



Under $2.00 116 



.87 100.00 



127 



.74 100.00 



$2.00-$2.49 350 2.70 99.13 



497 



2.90 99. 2G 



2.50- 2.99 



307 



2.30 96.43 



563 



3.28 96.36 
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TABLE IX (Continued) 



Pates per 

Teel: ITumber 



1890 

Abso- 
lute 
per 
Cents. 



3.50- 3.99 

4.00- 4.49 

4.50- 4.99 

5.00- 5.49 

5.50- 5.99 

6.00- 6.49 

6.50- 6.99 

7.00- 7.49 

7.50- 7.99 

8.00- 8.49 

8.50- 8.99 

9.00- 9.49 

9.50- 9.99 

10.00-10.49 

10.50-10.99 

11.00-11.49 

11.50-11.09 

12.00-12.49 

12.50-12.99 



826 

1,480 

1,614 

1,619 

1,113 

1,725 

792 

657 

587 

432 

224 

227 

103 

89 

37 

22 

. 10 

54 

18 



8.35 

12.94 

5.94 

4.93 

4.40 

. 3.24 

1.68 

1.70 

.77 

..67 

.28 

.17 

.08 

.41 

.14 



Cumula- 
tive 
per 
Cents. 



$3.00-03.49 812 6.09 94.13 



6.20 88.04 
11.11 81.84 
12.11 70.73 



12.15 58.62 



46.47 
38.12 
25.18 
19.24 

14.31 
9.91 
6.67 
4.99 
3.29 
2.52 
1.85 
1.57 
1.40 
1.32 
.91 



Num. e r 

955 

1,058 

1,662 

1,848 

1,912 

1,389 

2,309 

1,112 

857 

659 

482 

381 

486 

178 

239 

147 

71 

51 

70 

17 



1900 

Abso- 
lute 
per 
Cents. 



11.15 



2.83 
1.04 
1.39 
.86 
.41 
.30 
.41 
.10 



Cumulc 
tive 
per 
Cents. 



5.57 93.08 

6.17 87.51 

9.69 81.34 

10.78 71.65 



60.87 



8.10 49.72 

13.46 41.62 

.6.48 28.16 

5.00 21.68 

3.84 16.68 

2.81 12.84 

2.22 10.03 



7.81 



4.98 
3.94 



2.55 



1.69 



1.28 
.98 



.57 



13.00-13.49 



,05 



.77 



19 



.11 



.47 
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TABLE IX (Continued). 



1890. 



1900. 





ATdso- 
lute 


C lunul a- 
tive 




AlDso- 

lute 


Cunula 
tivc 


Rates per 

Week number 

1 . 

13!50-13i99 16 


per 

Cents, 


per 
..Cents, 


Hunger 


per 
Cents, 


per 

Gents, 


• 12 


.72 


10 


,06 


.36 



14.00-14.49 
14.50-14.99 
15.00 & over 



8 



70 



.06 
.02 
• 52 



.60 
.54 



.52 



10 



39 



.06 
.02 



.22 



.30 
.24 



.22 



Chart IV shows the cumulative percentile curve for 
adult feiviales for the years 1890 and 1900 plott'^ci aa Ijefore 
There seems to bo no remarkable change in wages. Betv/een 
five and eleven dollars the curve indicates a slight in«» 
crease. But the thing most notable is the disgracefully 
low wage received. Fifty percent received less than $5.50, 
seventy-five percent less than $6.50, only ten percent 
received more than ^8.50, and the percent receiving §15.00 
or raore is infinites inal. 

As already stated the Dewey Report gave returns for 
children classified by sex. Tliey are not so classified by 
the census of manufactures Part I p&^;e 1 and no conparison 
is therefore possible by which we nay learn the proportion 
of the total number en,:;agcd in manufactures whose wa,t;e 
rates v/erc secured b^*- Prof .Dewey. "For the nales data v/ere 

secured from nineteen industries of the total thirty-three 
and these returns are probably fairly reliable. Por the 
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females only seven industries were returned and these 
appear to be trustv/orthy only for textiles and shoes • 
TalDle X and XI "below give these returns "by wage groups for 
the males and females under 16 respectively, anrl the cumula- 
tive percentages are plotted in Charts V' and VI. The 
results need but little coinment. The wages paid seem 
disgracefully low for "both sexes. Por the females ix fall 
is sliown while for the nales a decided upv;ard movement is 
apparent for the'tv/o years. 

TABLE X. 
Simmary of All Industries, Dev/ey Report. Distribution 
of Males Under 16 Years in Wage Groups. 1890-1900. 



1890. 



1900. 







Abso- 


Cumula- 




Abso- 


Cumula 






lute 


tive 




lute 


tive 


Rates per 




per 


per 




per 


per 


T^^eck 


Number 


Cents. 


Cents. 


ITumber 


Centsw 


Cents. 



Total 



3,579 100.00 100.00 4,169 100.00 100,00 



Under $2.00 321 
$2.00-$2.49 238 



8.97 100.00 
6.65 91.03 



222 



261 



5.32 100.00 
6.26 94.68 



2.50- 2.99 



645 



18.02 84.38 



365 



8.75 88.42 



3.00- 3.49 823 



23.00 66.36 



973 



23.34 79.67 



3.50- 3.99 537 



15.01 45.36 



671 



16.10 56.33 



4.00- 4.49 



329 



9.19 28.35 



508 



12.19 40.23 



4.50- 4.99 



281 



7.85 19.16 



49 



o 



11.83- 28.04 



5.00- 5.49 118 



3.30 11.31 



143 



3.43 16.21 



5.50- 5.99 



88 



2«46 



8.01 



276 



6.62 12.78 
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TA'BLE X (Continued) 



1890. 



1900. 



Rates per 
Veek 


NiOTber 


AT3S0- 
lute 

per 
Cents, 


Cimiula- 
tive 
per 
C ent s . 


ITuin'oer 


Abso- 
lute 
per 
Cents. 


Cumula 

tive 

per 

Cents. 


$6, 00-$ 6, 49 


128 


3.58 


5.55 


144 


3.45 


6.16 


6.50- 6.99 

• 


25 


, .69 


1.97 


46 


1.10 


2.71 


7.00- 7.49 


19 


.53 


1.28 


20 


..43 


. Ii61 


7.50- 7.99 


12 


.34 


.75 


25 


.60 


1.13 


8,00- 8.49 


11 


.31 


.41 


13 


.31 


.53 


8.50- 8.99 


2 


.05 


.10. 


8 


.19 


.22 


9.00 & over 


2 


.05 
TABLE' 


.05 
.XI. 


1 


.03 


.03 



Sumnary for All Industries, Dewey Report. Distribution 
of Females Under 16 Years in TTage Groups. 1890-1900, 



1890. 



1900, 



Hates per 
Week 


Niimber 


Abso- 
lut e- 
per 
Cents, 


Ciimula- 
tive 
per 
Cents. 


Total 


1,190 


100,00 


100.00 


Under $2.00 


178 


14.96 


100,00 


(2.00-$2«49 


208 


17.48 


85.04 


2.50- 2.99 


202 


16.98 


67.56 


3.00- 3.49 


329 


27.65 


50.58 


3.50- 3.99 


129 


10.84 


22.93 


4.00- 4.49 


88 


,7.40 


12.09 



Number 



314 



285 



265 



384 



123 



129 



Abso- 
lute 


C\imula 
tive 


per 
Cents* 


per 
Cents* 



1,575 100.00 100.00 



19.94 100.00 

18.09 80.06 

16.83 61.97 

24.38 45.14 

7.81 20.76 

8.19 12.95 
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TAHLE XI (Continued). 
1890. 



1900. 



Rates per 
Week 


11111111:) er 


Abso- 
lute 
per 
Gents. 


Cumula- 
tive 
per 
Cents* 


Number 


Abso- 
lute 
per 
Cents. 


Cumula' 
tive 
per 
Cents. 


04.5O-$4.99 


32 


2.69 


4.69 


40 


2.54 


4.76 


5.00- 5.49 


20 


1.68 


2.00 


28 


1.78 


2^22 


5.50- 5.99 


2 


,16 


^32 


6 


• 

.38 


.44 


6.00- 6.49 


2 


.16 


.16 


1 


.06 


.06 



Hone in either year above $6.00. 



SECTION V. 

AVERAGES AIID METHODS 01? TABULATION 

IN V/AGE STATISTICS, 
MTH SPECIAL REFEKENCP TO THE 

DEWEY REPORT. 

(a) THE ari'.iHio:tic average 

(U) THE MODE 

(c) CONCENTRATION IN WAGE STATISTICS 
REVEALED IN THT. DE'//EY REPORT, 
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SECTION V. 



ATER&JQ^S M:T method P OF TABULATIOl)! 

IK VAGE STATISTICS^ 



The averages generally used for the presentation of 
v/age statistics are the arithmetic average, the mode, and 
the median quartiles and deciles^ In addition to these 
there is generally necessary some measure of dispersion, 
since the distribution of the wages at the various rates 
is quite as important as any averac^c possibly can he. A 
simple measure of this kind is the formula, <i*+ Q» , where 
Q* and Q^are the first and last quart iles. As a measure 
of distribution, the cumulative percentile curve used in 
this paper has several valuable features • It not only 
gives the entire data in the original form, and thus 
permits us to locate changes at any and every point, but 
it possesses the advantage of all graphic representations, 
that its significance is easily grasped at a glance^ For 
this= reason no further study has been made of distribution 
or of the medians and other percentile averages. 

Next to be considered are the aritJimetic average 
and the mode as applied to the Dev;ey Report. The arith- 
metic average in wage statistics is at present somewhat 
discredited by careful statisticians. Certainly, the 
averitge possesses few attributes of value for the student 
who views v/ages from the social side. The wages of two 
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men, one of whom receives 20 and another 30 cents an hour, 
mean an altogether different thing from the wages of two 
men one receiving 5 cents and the other 45; yet the 
averages are identical. On the otlier hand, we know that 
the arithmetic average, the median, and the mode'ih an 
absolutely natural distribution meet at the same point; 
and to get the arithmetic average in connection with our 
other averages, and not as a substitute for them, makes 
possible an interesting compatsoh of our data with the ideal 
frequency curve. For this reason I have endeavored to 
get approximate arithmetic averages for the tv/cjrears imder 
consideration. I have multiplied the centre amount ($2.25, 
$2.75, $3. 25) in each wage group by thenumber in that group, 
added the amounts so obtained for each year, and divided 
by thetotal number of employees, thus getting an average 
weekly rate of wage. The group under $2.00 I placed 

m 

at $1.75, and that over $20 at $24. The averages so ob- 
tained for the weifjhted data were for 1890 $11.41 and for 
1900 $11.32. This average is, I feel certain, a maximum, 
and the minimum I would locate not far from $11.16 and 
$11.07 for 1890 and 1900, respectively. These minima are 
the results which would be obtained by cDnqputing the aver** 
age fron the" lower limit of each wage gr6up instead of 
from the middle point. This average is, it will be noted, 
for each year higher than the median, and it is also 
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higher than the mode* The reason for this is the tremendous 
weight which is given in the computation of an arithmetic 
average to the wages of the better paid worlcnen# 

The mode as applied to wage statistics may be 
defined as "the style in wages*" It is that wage received 
by a greater niuaber of employees than is any other* It is 
oi particular importance in wage data, as indicating the 
typical man* Thus the percentile points and the aritlmetic 
avereige neglect absolutely the question of concentration of 
density, and may fall where there are practically no wage- 
earners whatsoever* . A glance over a Report of the 
Bulletin of Labor is as good as a trip to a department store 
bargain counter* Such wages as $1*47 per day, etc* are 
quitt! the rule* Yet who ever heard of a workingman knock- 
ing down his day's labor at $1*98 or $1*49? The mode sig 
applied to the Dewey Report has been a most interesting 
study* Absolute per cents, are given in Table VI above, 
and these are plotted in the ordinary frequency curve for 
both years in Chart VII • The absolute irregularity of 
the figure, is such that no results can be safely deduced 
therefrom as indicating the mode* There seem to be at least 
four prominent modes and many lesser ones. The $9*00 group 
stands out most prominently, but v/ithout further investi- 
gation we can hardly locate the mode at that point. Another 
test must therefore be applied* Thus far we have dealt 
with our data wholly in 50-cent groups* But it is possible 
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"by simple addition to get it into $1, #1.50, $2, or other 
groups which are multiples of 50 cents. Our object in so 
doing is to secure regularity in our data, and this is 
finally oTstained in the $3 grouping. The number of wage- 
earners from Table VI thus combined for "both 1890 and 1900 
into $3 groups are given in T aisle XII; and, since there are 
six 50-cent groups in each f3 group, it is possiljle, "by 
shifting the point at which we begin to collect our groups, 
to get six different groupings of our data. 

TABLE XII. 
Distribution of Male ¥ar;e-earners 
Sixteen Years and Over in $3.00 Wage Groups. 

Rates a Week. 1890, 1900. 

Under §2.00 503 975 

$2.00 to $4,99 120,223 136,546 

5.00 to 7.99 310,408 424,959 

8.00 to 10.99 534,829 697,331 

11.00 to 13.99 336,472 436,698 

14.00 to 16.99 224,579 281,986 

17.00 to 19.99 126,450 130,413 

20.00 and over 135,502 123,601 



>^BM«iH«M^ 
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TABLE XII. (Continued) 



Rates a Week. 



1890. 



1900. 



Under 


$2.50 


3,666 


4, 


$2.50 


to $5.49 


152,626 


193, 


5.50 


to 8.49 


. 379,961 


490, 


8.50 


to 11.49 


471,770 


635, 


11.50 


to 14.49 


333,128 


430, 


14.50 


to 17.49 


202,076 


249, 


17.50 


to 19.99 


110,237 


106, 


20.00 


and over 

* 


135,502 


123, 


Under 


$3.00 


9,003 


13, 


$3.00 


to $5.99 


167,213 


208, 


6.00 


to 8.99 


386, 634 


517, 


9.00 


to 11.99 


473,696 


622, 


12.00 


to 14.99 


318j85l 


415, 


15.00 


to 17.99 


198,405 


239, 


18.00 


to 19.99 


99,662 


91, 


20.00 


and over 


135,502 


123, 


Under 


$3.50 


30,558 


34, 


$3.50 


to $6.49 


213,252 


262, 


6.50 


to 9.49 


483,133 


654, 


9.50 


to 12.49 


448,771 


576, 


12.50 


to 15.49 


279,341 


354, 


15.50 


to 18.49 


172,453 


199, 



305 

595 
030 

105 
141 
645 
087 
601 



690 
038 
899 
193 

893 
201 
994 
601 



18.50 to 19.99 



25-956 



27. 



343 
234 
780 
650 

691 

162 
04ft 
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TABLE XII (Continued). 



Rates a Week. 



1890. 



Under 


$4,00 


58,054 


$4.00 


to $6,99 


228,806 


7.00 


to 9,99 


480,238 


10,00 


to 12.99 


435,087 


13.00 


to 15.99 


265,393 


16.00 


to 18,-99 


166,270 


19.00 


to 19.99 


19,616 


20.00 


and over 


135,502 


Under 


$4.50 


86,545 


$4,50 


to $7.49 


257,073 


7,50 


to 10.49 


500,883 


10,50 


to 13.49 


390,989 


13,50 


to 16.49 


261,134 


16.50 


to 19.49 


145,842 


19,50 


to 19.99 


10,998 


20.00 


and over 


135,502 



1900. 



64 





280,136 




693,497 




538,071 




326,901 




185,822 




19,707 




123, 601 



94 
343 
680 
508 
309 
161 

10 

123 



774 



866 
624 
438 
346 
096 
975 
563 
601 



It will be noted that the mode in each one of the 
different groupings covers slightly different 50-cent 



groups 
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Tliese are 



6.50. 9.49 
7.00 9.99 
7.50 10.49 
8.00 .10.99 
8.50 11.49 

9.00 11.99 



and| on the whole, only one 50-cent group is common to all 
the $3 model s^^^PS* That is the $9 to $9.49 group. 
Therefore, the mode may fairly "be said to be in that group, 
and the typical male American factory worker may perhaps 
"be said to be shown by the Dewey Report to be the man who 
receires $1.50 a day. Ho change appears in the mode be- 
tween the tv/o years. 

This study of the mode brings out a most interesting 
phenomenon in connection with the grouping of wage-earners. 
I have already spoken of the absolute irregularity of the 
curve in Chart VTI.. It remains to be noted that there is 
a remarkable regularity in this irregularity. The groups 
which stand out above the others as most prominent modes 
or points of concentration are the 4^5, 4^0, $8, $9, $10.50, 
#12, $13.50, $15, $16.50, and $18 groups. Of these only 

the $5 and $8 groups are not multiples of 3 x 50 cents. 
He are already familiar with the concentration in age 

statistics-upon the years v/hich are multiples of 5. It 
would seem that there is some similcj: concentration in 
wage statistics, if our returns are sufficiently numerous 
to preven'^: accidental groupings. Mr. Bov/ley, in his 
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"Eleraents of statistics',? ?• 147, says: »* Average earnings 
for a year will not be reckoned exactly by shillin,^s or 
even pence • If we had a sufficient number of instances, 
we should get regular sequences of earners at successive 
farthings, and the line representing them woizld have no 
sharp angles, but be continually curved." If the statement 
were merely that, it would not be open to criticism; but 
it is applied to a diagram showing rates par week* which 
exhibits almost the same phenomena as those presented in 
Chart- VI I. Whether 160,000 workers is a nuiiber sufficiently 
large to giva ^regular sequences, •■ if such things really 
were inherent in our data, we will leave to our reader to 
judge. But may it not be possible that there are actually 
certain points of concentration, in wage statistics? And, 
if this be true, it only remains to aaqplain this concen- 
tration, -derive the rxile which governs it, and learn if it 
be actually true and inherent or merely error, like the 
concentration in age statistics. The reason lies, it 
would seem, in the factory system Of wage payment. Pay- 
ment is made, for the most part, in multiples of 1/2 cents 
an hour, and there would seem to be concentration on 
5 X 1/2 cents and the multiples thereof. In other words , 
in week rates this means concentration on 30 cents and its 
multiples, with an^phasis on the 5 mxiltiples of 30 cents or 
the multiples of $1.50. this explains the concentration 
on all but the $5 and $8 groups, and shows why at $10.50 
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there are nearly twice as many as at $10. The $5 and $8 
groups, however, contain two multiples of 30 cents, --namely 
$5.10 and $5.40, and $8.10 and $8.40; and all the groups 
which contain l)ut one multiple of 30 cents are those 
groups in which there are "but few wage-earners. In other 
words, the method of wage payment in use in American 
factories has entirely destroyed the regularity of the wage 
curve, and has created artificial modes at the various 
multiples of 5 x 30 cents, and there is a concentrr^tion 
on all the 30-cent multiples to a greater or less degree* 

The grouping chosen "by Professor Dev/ey was, 
unfortunately, such as to exaggerate the concentration. Of 
every three 50-cent groups, two contain two multiples of 
30 cents, and one only one multiple. Thus in each of the 
groups which contained two multiples there tended to be 
tv/ice the number of employees that there irere * in the group 
containing one multiple of 30 cents only. At first thought, 
indeed, it v/ould seem that the data should have been arrang- 
ed in 30-cent instead of 50-cent groups, in order that 
the irregularity of the groups might be reduced; but, on 
the other hand, we must remember thet the sole object of 
j;rouping the data is to render it more intelligible arid 
convenient, and sur^.^ly a 30-cent arrangement would be 
necessarily clumsy and confusing. Moreover, the 30-cent 
multiple group itself depends entirely upon the nimber of 
hours in the dr.y^s labor, and a change to nine hours from 
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ten T/ould give us the impossible 27-cent grouping as a log- 
ical rseul:fe of our rule. On the whole, a grouping which fits 
evenly into the unit of our monetary system v/ould seem to 
"be the most convenient and desirable • Tlifhether a 50-cent 

« 

group is small enough is perhaps questionable; but, in view 
of the facts already presented, the value of a smaller one 
v/ould perhaps "be doubtful. A 10-cent group v;ould be too 
small. A 25-cent basis v/ould possess all the faults of the 
50-cent one v;ith no. compensating features except that only 
one multiple of 30 cents could be contained in the group. 
Certainly for purposes of social investigation the 50-cent 
group is small enough. 

But another question arises in connection v/ith this 
concentration oh these points whic^i is very embarrassing to 
the theoretical statistician. This is the matter of smooth- 
ing thecurve. In Mr. Bowley's work, to v/hich I have already 
referred is found , p. 154, the following; discussion of a 
cumulative curve plotted frora the data of the Aldrich Report, 
in which occur the same phenomena v/hich we have found in 
those of the Dewey Report: "The irregularities, shown by the 
thin line" (an unsmoothed line of absolute cumulative groups 
similar to those used in this paper ) "do not arise from 
any law of v/age group inp*, but are due to the accidents of 
observation ; if we regard these returns as samples out of 
a much larger unregistered group, we may suppose that 
a smoothed curve v/ill indicate approximately the 
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f orm v;hlcr. v/ould^ oTDtained if our returns v/ere complete." 
Proceeding upon the : theory enunciated ahovc, Mr. Bowie: 
applied to his data certain methods of interpolation! the 
result of v/hich is a beautifully smoothed curve. But 
we have already pointed out that these irregularities do 
arise from a law of wage grouping. They are not due to the 
accidents of observation , and therefore we may not 
suppose that returns from every establishment in the country 
v;ould give us a smoothed curve. If this be the case, is 
it not true that for correct statistical pxirposes we may 
neither smooth the curve nor interpolate? The purpose of 
smoothing thecurve should be to eliminate error, and not 
to disguise the truth. For this purpose we smooth periodic 
curves and the age curve. But the irregularities of the 
wage curve are truth. Vage rates do concentrate about 
certain definite points, and to assume c;n even distribution 

is to assume a thing v;hich is unwarranted by the facts. 

median 
Moreover, it is customary to estimate the and other per- 
centile points "accurately" by this graphic method. Thus 
in Chart II we may locate the median at $10#50 and $10.73 
rsepectivelyfor 1900 and 1890. Yet vie are morally certain . 
that in both years nearly every man in that group received 
$10.50 and our median so found is worthless. Por instance 
there might have been a change within the group say the 
concentration in 1890 v/as on $10.50, in 1900 $10. 80 yet 
the group would reinain the same and the medisuis shov/ a fall 
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instead of a rise. For this reason the use of the smoothed 
curve or of interpolation in cases of this kind is extremely 
dangerous and is likely to mislead. As a test of this 
concentration the cumulative percents given in the Dewey 
Report for the Slaughtering industry were plotted in the cu- 
mulative curves shown in Chart VIII. The slaughtering 
industry in the large packing houses^ of Chicago and 
Kajisas City has "been reduced to a rigid •'gang" syistem: 
described "by Prof. John R. Commons in the Q^uarterly 
Journal of Economics for 1905 and "by this statement we 
know that the concentration shown ty theChart to exist 
in certain groups is reallj'- a concentration on certain 
points. To locate the median by the graphic method at 
about $10.75 knowing as we do that probably not a single 
man is getting $10.75 and knowing that the median man is 
actually getting $10.50 is clearly unjustifiable. The con- 
centration, while due to our monetary system, is true, and 
is there, and the statistic ism has no right to smooth it 
out of existence. 

This concentration however is marked only in the 
data for adult males. Though apparent it is not notable 
in the data for boy^s or for v/omen*s and girl^s wages as is 
shown in Charts'.lX, X and XI. This may be e:<plained by the 
probable facts that these v;orkers have not yev been in- 
cluded in the hour system of wage payment. 
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CONCLUSION 

We have examined in detail some of the most Import- 
ant parts of the Dewey Report • Mucli has "been left untouched^ 
The report gives rates per hour and earnings in a week for 
all classes of la^bor investigated. Thus our study has "by 
no means exiiausted the rich mine of information contained in 



this excellent report. The results of our examination raay 
"be thus summarized: - 

1« The Dewey Report is fairly representative but 
there is a slight overweighting of the Central 
States. 
2# The restriction of the data collection to 

manufacturing establisliments in existance in 
both 1890 and 1900 was wrong in principle and 
dangerous in practice. 

3. Adult male v/ages were lower in 1900 than 1890, 
the wages of adult females higher, of meuLe 
children higher, and of fenale children lower. 

4. The arithmetic average and the mode also in- 
dicate a lower average of adult male wages in 
1900. 

5. ViTar^e rates concentrate about the points of "even 
money" payments producing irregularity in the 
true v/age curve. 

On the whole this paper has not been primarily an 
effort to discover the facts relative to the level of wa^es 
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in manufactures in 1890 and 190Q. In view of the present 
chaotic state of wage statistics in this country , results 
in any investigation are of less importance than the 
methods used and the statistical points made clear* TUfhile I 
believe that the Lev/ey Report shows clearly that adult male 
wage-earners in manufactures earned less in 1900 than in 
1890, I think it is of vastly greater iniportance to remem- 
ber that that report has brought to the fore the wage 
group and the percentile summary, - methods that are far 
superior to any others yet devised to indicate by statistics 
of v/a^es the welfareof the laboring class. 



Tabulation I. 



Th« Distribution of Adiat Male Wa^e Earners by 



Industries and Amo\mt Groups of Rates of Wages 



as Pound in the Dewey Report Weighted by the 



Total Nunber of Adult liales in Each Industry, 



1890. 



Tabxilation II. 



Same Weighted Distribution . 1900. 



TABULATION J, 1890. 





LesG 




* 








Industries 


than 


2.00 


2.50 


3.00 


3.50 


4.00 




2.. 


2.49 


2.99 


3.49 


3.99 


4.49 


l^Carpet Mills 








18 


54 


'483 


a •Cotton Mills 


247 


1,265 


370 


3,115 


3,331 


3,640 


3. Dyeing & Pin. Textile 


es 


# 




195 


492 


660 


4. Knitting Mills 






106 


530 


901 


.106 


5 .Woolen Mills 


12 


35 


82 


599 


999 


1,152 


6. TOTAL, TJilXTILES 


259 


1,300 


558 


4,457 


5,777 


6,041 


7.Agric. Implements 




19 


19 


159 


393 


599 


a.Purnitiire 




105 


949 


1,292 


1,345 


1,002 


9»Xum'ber & Planing 




316 




176 


35 


316 


10 .Pianos 




15 


178 


1,155 


548 


414 


ll«Wagons & Carriages 




123 


982 


798 


675 


1,074 


12. TOTAL, WOODWORKING 




578 


2,128 


3,580 


2,996 


3,405 


13. Car & R. R« Shops 




276 


138 


598 


276 


1,795 


14.Poimdries & Metals 


99 


335 


454 


2,969 


1,835 


2,999 


15. Iron & Steel Mills 


18 


18 


123 


648 


481 


490 


16. Shipyards 




21 


53 


373 


126 


289 


17. TOTAL, METALWORKING 


117 


650 


768 


4,588 


2,718 


5,573 


18. Bakeries 




• 




193 


450 


1,544 


19. Breweries 




236 


123 




472 


66 


20. Candy 




95 


634 


824 


570 


158 


21. Chemicals 






• 


36 


43 


40 


22. Cigars 


• 




171 


85 


1,194 


1,621 


23. Clothing 








2,688 


4,121 


1,971 


24. Collars & Cuffs 








81 


20 


141 


25.Distilleries 














26. Plow Mills 












137 


27. Glass 






221 


858 


1,131 


1,170. 


28.Paper Mills 










w 


54 


29.Potteries 








153 




153 


30. Brickyards 










3,018 




31.Printing 


108 


251 


394 


1,433 


1,290 


1,971 


32. Rubber 






14 


154 


118 


59 


33. Shoes 






200 


1,732 


3,065 


2,465 


34. Slaughtering 








w 


121 


587 


35. Tanneries 




16 


33 


295 


197 


869 


36. Tobacco 


19 


37 


93 


398 


195 


466 



37. TOTAL, ALL INDUSTRIES 503 3,163 5,337 21,555 27,496 28,491 



TABUT.ATION I. Continued. 1890 

Ind- 
us- 4,50 5.00 5.50 6.00 6.50 7.00 7.50 S.Oq 

tries 4.99 5.49 5.99 6.49 6.99 7.49 7.99 8.49 



1. 322 1,199 36 1,002 72 412 

2. 6,972 4,442 2,776 10,332 4,935 3,763 _,__. 

3. 752 604 65 1,877 1,561 883 2,164 1 

4. 1,379 371 53 1,069 58:i 318 1,326 1 

5. 1,786 1,387 987 4,348 2,268 5,065 4,430 1 



CO 4.,uwi5 (< txti 304 805 

2. 6,972 41442 2,776 10,332 4,935 3,763 6,816 4,133 

65 1,877 1,561 883 2,164 1,208 

- - - - - 750 

892 

788 

373 
297 
897 
326 
233 

126 

688 
286 
376 
108 



33. 
34. 



322 


1,199 


6,972 


4,442 


752 


604 


1,379 


371 


1,786 


1,387 


1,211 


8,003 


814 


627 


1,582 


1,846 


809 


527 


266 


355 


828 


521 



6. 11,211 8,003 3,917 18,619 9,419 10,441 15,040 9 

7. 814 627 346 1,161 777 1,676 1,620 4 

8. 1,582 1,846 1,424 3,851 976 2,084 7,200 3 

9. 809 527 246 2,496 l,4o6 457 5,590 17 

10. 266 355 163 503 133 222 370 

11. 828 521 1,104 2,638 6,227 1,381 4,325 4 

12. 4,299 3,876 3,283 10,649 9,519 5,820 19,105 30 

13. 1,036 .732 3,522 1,957 S,18S 6,513 3,798 7 

14. 4,449 3,482 1,125 6,333 7,409 6, 699 14,286 14 

15. I'flM ";,409 1,164 3,527 4,131 9,172 9,566 8 

16. ,215 152 1,003 294 1,680 782 1 

17. 6,864 5,780 5,811 12,820 16,990 24,064 28,432 31,458 

18. 354 1,093 64 1,222 32 933 547 1,640 

19. 85 161 28 57 123 132 406 236 

20. 475 444 254 919 317 665 63 1,141 

21. 65 65 11 194 18 245 998 2,046 

22. 1,365 2,815 1,365 2,389 1,365 1,280 1,791 2,644 

23. 2,150 3,942 2,150 5,555 896 6,450 1^434 5,375 

24. 81 40 101 40 . 40 61 

25. 39 39 425 

26. 137 137 914 91 91 457 777 

27. 819 1,339 377 910 637 1,027 1,391 1,235 

28. 375 187 455 80 . 80 1,660 4,257 

29. 115 192 153 1,111 230 115 2,414 77 

30. " ' 754 4 149 3 772 

31. 860 1,827 537 3,046 502 2,401 !466 2^078 

32. 77 86 41 122 59 68 254 .272 
2,465 3,931 1,466 4,397 1,999 1,999 3,797 2,598 
1,621 140 1,267 9 9 913 5 

35. 557 1,066 131 1,705 557 705 3,524 5,459 

36, 287 401 296 349 2©? 154 210 74 



37. 34,181 35,566 19,924 67,594 43,050 56,758 87,516 105,319 







TABULATIOF I. 


Continued. 












1890. 










Ind- 
















us- 


8.50 


9.00 


9.50 


10.00 


10.50 


11.00 


11.50 


tries 


3 8.99 


9.49 


9.99 


10«49 


10.99 


11.49 


11.99 


1. 


322 


3,096 


-.251 


877 


107 


.537 


"18 


a. 


1,265 


7,619 


3,486 


1,974 


4,010 


1,758 


278 


3. 


381 


1,022 


381 


465 


167 


808 


37 


4. 


212 


1,326 


159 


106 


477 


318 


106 


5. 


588 


2,949 


752 


799 


1,669 


1,093 


317 


6. 


2,768 


16,012 


5,029 


4,221 


6,430 


4,514 


756 


7. 


637 


3,876 


1,245 


1,255 


2,425 


1,058 


.983 


8. 


2,189 


7,280 


1,160 


5,064 


4,088 


2,084 


949 


9. 


844 


15,646 


2,637 


4,500 


3,129 


-492 


2,742 


10. 


89 


1,110 


148 


-311 


.340 


311 


30 


11. 


859 


5,123 


2,485 


3,160 


2,332 


2,608 


368 


12. 


4,618 


33,035 


7,675 


14,290 


12,314 


6,553 


5,072 


13. 


1,312 


8,884 


• 

3,452 


5,133 


5,133 


3,982 


3", 775 


14. 


4,775 


27,318 


7,182 


7,458 


10,447 


4,755 


2,772 


15. 


3,650 


6,241 


7,580 


5,523 


25,838 


2,775 


4,341 


16. 


551 


1,239 


-247 


756 


583 


.467 


142 


17. 


10,288 


43 , 682 


18,461 


18,870 


42,001 


11,979 


11,030 


18. 


193 


2,123 


960 


3,473 


354 


1,672 


289 


19. 


444 


1,180 


282^ 


1,209 


1,454 


689 


2,342 


20. 


32 


760 




602 


32 


539 


w 


21. 


407 


1,192 


857 


429 


.1,617 


267 


403 


22. 


2,047 


2,389 


1,450 


2,559 


1,365 


2,047 


1,535 


23. 


717 


9,318 




.11,828 


358 


3,763 


3,942 


24. 




141 


40 


182 




20 


20 


25. 




1,275 


193 


232 


850 


155 




26. 




5,987 


366 


3,931 


5,987 


823 


46 


27. 


1,872 


2,756 


728 


1 /OOl 


1,248 


1,508 


585 


28. 


776 


6,746 


669 


294 


1,981 


214 


134 


29. 


38 


1,111 


307 


383 


613 


345 


192 


30. 




13,958 


377 


377 


18,862 


377 




31. 


573 


5,840 


358 


4,228 


,537 


1,612 


502 


32. 


127 


1,224 


240 


276 


227 


236 




33. 


666 


5,463 


999 


3,864 


3,264 


1,599 


1,266 


34. 


5 


4,859 


14 


23 


20,090 


2,836 


70 


35. 


918 


4,934 


1,115 


5,032 


1,869 


311 


36. 


108 


108 


34 


99 


9 


9 


28 


37. 


26,597 


164,093 


40,155 


77,403 


121,462 


42,060 


28,523 





TABULATION 


.;i. c 


oiit inue 


d. 1890 








Ind- 


1 
















us- 


12.00 


12.50 


13.00 


• 13.50 


14.00 


14.50 


15.00 


15.5^ 


trie 


!8l2.49 


12.99 


13.49 


1 13;99 


14.49 


14.99 


15.49 


15.9% 


1. 


1,485 




125 


555 


89 




376 




2. 


4,0738 


1,573 


617 


987 


370 




1,203 


93 


3. 


901 


74 


139 


74 


46 


9 


334 




4. 


795 


53 


53 


477 


53 




477 




5. 

•* 


2,421 


1,340 


235 


940 


341 


71 


882 


141 


6. 


9,674 


3,040 


1,169 


3,033 


899 


80 


3,272 


234 


7. 


3, 371 


927 


918 


1,395 


749 


469 


1,863 


478 


8. 


7,095 


844 


1,793 


3,877 


1,029 


818 


3,138 


343 


9. 


2,707 


1,793 


246 


2,918 


105 


141 


2,918 


105 


10. 


1,095 


74 


281 


607 


488 


133 


710 


104 


11. 


5,705 


307 


1,074 


2,056 


1,258 


521 


2,362 


61 


12. 


19,973 


3,945 


4,312 


10^853 


3,629 


2,072 


10,991 


1,991 


13'. 


8,815 


3,522 


5,823 


7,6^8 


4,534 


3,107 


8,102 


3,314 


14. 


15,872 


3,522 


5,357 


11,552 


6,373 


3,246 


12,874 


3,929 


15. 


5,873 


1,873 


1,698 


4,394 


2,276 


1,558 


3,483 


1,313 


16. 


2,389 


126 


1,318 


1,512 


1,187 


215 


2,499 


205 


17. 


32,949 


9,043 


14,196 


25,076 


14,370 


8,126 


26,958 


7,861 


18. 


5,820 


257 


2,959 


32 


2,444 


. 96 


1,672 


•■ 


19. 


2,077 


2,351 


1,010 


2,087 


1,010 


123 


3,891 


19 


20. 


1,363 


63 


95 


- 32 


,254 




475 




21. 


616 


382 


155 


342 


357 


86 


292 


32 


22. 


1,877 


2,644 


1,535 


512 


2,815 


1,194 


2,133 


341 


23. 


10,752 


717 


2,329 


896 


5,196 


W 


6,988 




24. 


242 


40 


61 


40 


101 




202 


40 


25. 


657 


77 


116 




116 




193 




26. 


9,094 


46 


320 


2,377 


366 




6,626 


46 


27. 


2,262 


754 


585 


1,040 


611 


663 


923 


260 


28. 


1,847 




107 


348 


107 




1,392 


134 


29. 


1,111 


307 


192 


230 


38 


153 


728 


345 


30. 

31. 


19,239 






11,694 






9,806 


377 


4,335 


717 


2,078 


752 


3,905 


717 


7,954 


1,075 


32. 


299 


23 


36 


208 


32 




.113 


w 


33. 


7,461 


1,532 


1,532 


3,531 


1,466 


799 


11,859 


533 


34. 


4,641 


121 


14 


2,236 


.191 




1,822 


14 


36. 


2,866 


393 


492 


1,607 


8D3 


131 


1,328 


115 


1 36. 


43 


19 


12 


19 


6 


6 


40 


6 


1 37. 


139,168 


26,471 


33,305 


66, 945 


38,716 : 


14,246 


99,658 


12,523 



TABULATIOi: I. Continued. 

Ind- 18 so- 
us- 16,00 16,50 17.00 17.50 18.00 18.50 19.00 19.50 
tries 16.49 16.99 13;49 17.99 18.49 18*99 19.49 19.99 

1. 179 54 18 304 89 18 

2. 62 370 62 740 62 32 278 

3. 9 93 9 177 19 9 

4. 159 53 53 636 106 106 

5. 118 341 106 23 787 35 23 47 

6. 368 1,017 239 85 2,644 97 269 458 

» 

7. 506 515 281 169 655 206 243 169 

8. 1,134 686 870 290 1,530 158 132 475 

9. "527 1,266 773 35 1,336 70 352 

10. 459 59 104 15 281 59 15 

11. 1,043 890 429 337 1,780 31 123 123 

12. 3,669 3,416 2,457 846 5,582 395 627 1,134 

13. 3,475 4,764 3.489 3,061 5,754 1,220 783 1,220 

14. 3,394 5,465 1,500 1,726 7,113 l,o56 858 2,673 

15. 1,094 2,643 1,208 1,497 1,645 .919 1,742 989 

16. -520 1,460 ,221 '5 756 16 47 583 

17. 8,483 14,332 6,358 6,289 15,268 3,211 3,430 5,465 

18. 579 " 96 514 32 772 32 

19. 755 104 840 113 3,834 28 113 47 

20. 63 32 63 .507 

21. 65 54 36 90 151 7 47 32 

22. 2,047 1,621 256 853 1,877 512 682 1,024 

23. 4,300 538 1,971 13,082 358 538 

24. 182 40 20 141 20 

25 . 115 . 39 

26. 366 1,188 183 137 3,1^4 46 91 137 

27. 481 221 312 234 .598 559 247 416 

28. 80 535 27 27 777 80 

29. 613 383 422 345 . 805 498 230 230 

30. 10,562 

51. 5,303 2,114 1,899 1,326 6,593 537 1,899 1,183 

32. 9 32 5 50 5 

33. 1,199 3,198 40Q 67 5,796 67 333 600 

34. 79 1,221 51 23 854 9 5 168 
'35. 393 279. 131 82 557 16 16 16 
36. 12 9 9 6 6 



3 



37. 2 



29,046 30,390 16,213 10,575 73,706 6,340 8,618 10,998 



• 

TABULATION :i. 


Continued. 1890. 




20.00 


Total 


Industries. 


and Oyer. 


All Wage Groups. 


1. 


448 


13,655 


2. 


1,789 


88,837 


3. 


895 


16,510 


4. 


638 


14,846 


5. 


1,P70 


42,130 


6. 


4^840 


175,978 


7. 


1 i 3 61 


38,327 


8^ 


3,458 


77,437 


9. 


2,740 


78,293 


l6. 


740 


12, 211 


11. 


3,126 


63,070 


12. 


11^425 


269,338 


13. 


7^435 


141,137 


14. 


11,500 


228,577 


15. 


16,917 


147,357 


16. 


1,488 


24, 628 


17. 


37 340 


541,699 


18. 


»904 


33,345 


19'. 


1,363 


29,491 


20. 


411 


11,882 


21. 


234 


11,911 


22. 


6,052 


59,452 


23. 


17,752 


132,075 


24. 


166 


2^303 


25. 


231 


4,753 


26. 


2,831 


46,889 


27. 


5,085 


36,064 


28. 


.592 


24,015 


29-. 


2,070 
^;,876 


16,402 


30. 


99,198 


31. 


37,233 


110,434 


32. 


43 


.4,509 


3$. 


3,798 


91,406 


34* 


.820 


42,285 


3d. 


409 


41,733 


36. 


27 


3,804 


37. 


135,502 


1,788^966 



TABULATION II. 1 900 . 

Ind- Less 

us- than 2.00 2.50 3.00 3.50 4.00 4.50 5.00 

trle82.00 2.49 •2.99 3.49 3.99 4.49 4.99 5.49 

* 

16 65 82 180 581 623 

590 918 2,328 6,230 4,263 11,413 7,936 

84 10 553 897 782 

323 462 554 370 1,201 

9 17 291 379 899 1,594 1,418 

599 951 3,091 7,163 6,449 14,855 11,960 

12 31 208 220 382 371 

505 1,490 2,274 1,794 1,920 2,400 

116 116 29 29 1,301 347 
908 454 454 371 258 289 

59 29 468 820 1,054 527 1,054 

175 1,570 2,443 3,785 3,468 4,388 4,461 

99 218 79 1,584 1,841 1,247 

79 1,694 2,446 2,919 3,078 5,511 4,099 

52 78 320 511 649 1,377 2,476 

95 112 402 402 502 100 296 

325 1,884 3,386 3,911 5,813 8,829 8,118 

1,459 431 1,492 

314 272 31 

83 416 693 416 916 1,081 1,275 

72 105 82 

117 58 876 934 1,635 954 1,460 
1,691 3,495 2,593 5,750 5,044 5,382 5,608 

220 19 201 143 

52 26 78 26 52 

9 9 1,017 1,902 1,045 857 2,401 

679 32 

169 169 358 1,551 844 1,551 18,410 

1,254 

42 208 1,952 914 1,827 747 2,535 

27 208 526 256 281 290 

42 419 1,425 2,589 1,654 1,676 2,472 

149 201 1,765 209 

198 187 264 495 1,089 

78 169 451 286 595 501 261 

57. 975 5,550 9,585 20,655 50,451 50,092 42,655 60,579 



1. 




2. 


594 


5. 




4. 




5. 




6. 


594 


7. 


4 


8. 


25 


9. 




10. 




11. 




12. 


29 


15. 




14. 


41 


15. 




16. 




17. 


41 


18. 




19. 




20. 




21. 




22. 




25. 




24. 




25. 


« 


26. 




27. 




28. 




29. 


507 


50. 




51. 




52. 




38. 




54. 


■ 


55. 




56. 


4 





99 


598 




555 


440 


416 


695 


416 


10 


42 


85 


58 


876 


954 



TABULATION II. 1900 Continued. 



Ind- 
















us- 


5.50 


6.00 


6.50 


7.00 


7.50 


8.00 


8.50 


tries 5*99 


6.49 


6.99 


7.49 


7.99 


8.49 


8.99 


1. 


521 


799 


16 


901 


344 


884 


475 


2. 


5,935 


9,969 


11,478 


9,804 


7,968 


6,099 


3,476 


3. 


542 


2,058 


2,481 


3,222 


2,711 


1,636 


1,157 


4. 


. 185 


2,448 


1,201 


185 


3,048 


1,755 


185 


5. 


1,216 


2,115 


3,234 


3,357 


4,827 


2,256 


1,427 


6. 


8,399 


17,389 


18 , 410 


17,469 


18,898 


12,630 


6,720 


7. 


421 


915 


1,089 


583 


1,764 


1,363 


1,000 


8. 


1,516 


4,420 


2,021 


3,890 


8,386 


5,658 


3,081 


9. 


144 


1,445 


1,532 


665 


5,894 


11,993 


2,399 


10. 


217 


320 


227 


485 


433 


'382 


722 


11. 

• 


468 


2,108 


3,308 


2,547 


3,806 


3,689 


790 


12. 


2,766 


9,208 


8,177 


8,170 


20,283 


23,085 


7,992 


13. 


2,632 


2,533 


3,384 


13,540 


13,143 


14,708 


3,483 


14. 


2,146 


10, 345 


4,313 


11,163 


24,748 


21,145 


10,221 


15. 


537 


4,208 


3,385 


14,087 


14,719 


12,442 


8,407 


16. 


22 


1 , 824 


284 


1,383 


970 


1,657 


312 


17. 


5,337 


18,910 


11,366 


40,173 


53,580 


49,952 


22,423 


18. 


66 


2,088 




2,022 


298 


2,519 




19. 


10 


314 


891 


220 


440 


199 


21 


20. 


554 


1,026 


139 


637 


665 


748 




21. 


75 


'"226 


124 


330 


1,337 


2,268 


474 


22. 


409 


1,635 


1,051 


2,277 


2,160 


2,277 


1,810 


23. 


2,593 


4,397 


676 


7,892 


1,240 


6^313 


113 


?4. 


10 


277 




220 


10 


201 


10 


85. 


38 


57 






209 




. 


26. 




679 


78 




261 


. 810 


131 


29. 


772 


1,243 


1,168 


1,384 


2,015 


1,083 


1,017 


28. 




517 


420 


550 


2,813 


7,016 


1,229 


ao. 


338 


3,716 


507 


844 


5,574 


338 


169 


30. 




251 


1,254 


3,010 


2,509 


1,254 


251 


31. 


374 


3,696 


1,329 


3,447 


1,454 


3,945 


1,038 


33. 


27 


.381 


145 


199 


1,341 


843 


172 


33. 


1,257 


4,735 


1,341 


2,095 


2,724 


2,137 


3,017 


34. 


37 


1,698 


37 


37 


2,190 


52 


30 


55. 


385 


1,990 


1,012 


2,353 


3,848 
^141 


7,653 


4,992 


36. 


381 


416 


208 


251 


127 


* 88 


37. 


23,828 


74,849 


48,333 


93,580 


123,990 


125,450 


51,697 



TABULATION II. 1900. Continued. 



Ind- 


• 














US- 


9.00 


9.50 


10.00 


10.50 


11.00 


11.50 


12.00 


tries 9.49 


9.99 


10.49 


10.99 


11.49 


11.99 


12.49 


1. 


$.834 


589 


426 


295 


295 


311 


492 


2^ 


6,-460 


4,755 


4,132 


4,787 


2,952 


2,755 


8,427 


3 


2,659 


313 


699 


.490 


323 


125 


1,335 


4: 


2,125 


554 


277 


831 


92 


46 


1,293 


5. 


2,652 


1,136 


1,154 


1,595 


916 


899 


2,097 


6. 


16,730 


7,347 


6,688 


7,998 


4,578 


4,136 


13,644 


7'. 


10,680 


2,984 


1,645 


3,177 


1,378 


1,668 


3,706 


8. 


7,982 


3,183 


3,359 


6,264 


2,046 


1,137 


11,190 


9. 


12,254 


4,045 


2,052 


6,501 


1,156 


1,821 


3,843 


10. 


660 


.784 


474 


382 


1,300 


330 


918 


11. 


6,558 


2,138 


3,250 


2,167 


1,640 


1,054 


5,943 


12. 


38,134 


13,134 


10,780 


18,491 


7j520 


6,010 


25,600 


13. 


25^669 


9,144 


7,303 


9,956 


4^849 


4,710 


11,779 


14. 


37,259 


18,040 


10 , 611 


18,509 


8,199 


6,991 


21,863 


15. 


12,823 


6,459 


5,853 


23,334 


9,904 


4,546 


8,268 


16. 


3,062 


284 


993 


4,245 


.669 


-469 


5,227 


17. 


78^813 


33,927 


24,760 


56,044 


23,621 


16,716 


47,137 


18 


4,508 


232 


4,342 


530 


f 

2^254 


** 


9,744 


19-: 


1,247 


10 


755 


3,364 


178 


755 


2,159 


20. 


1,996 


388 


527 


w 


388 




1,331 


21. 


1,644 


2,330 


1,363 


2,141 


703 


163 


1,399 


22. 


2,452 


2,686 


2,627 


2,452 


2,627 


1,343 


2,978 


23. 


8,681 


1,353 


9,132 


564 


3,044 


3,270 


9,470 


24. 


. 67 


29 


134 


•19 


38 


- 29 


96 


25. 


759 


38 


152 


778 


360 




474 


26. 


3,892 


392 


2,143 


6,818 


522 


52 


8,386 


27. 


3,352 


753 


1,055 


1,846 


1,431 


621 


2,213 


28. 


11,416 


2,846 


485 


3,427 


970 




2,652 


29. 


1,183 


169 


507 


844 






169 


30. 


10,037 


7,024 


251 


6,021 


7,526 




11,290 


31. 


4,319 


831 


5,564 


2,160 


2, '3 67 


1,869 


8,305 


32. 


3,081 


544 


770 


517 


,580 


36 


.797 


33. 


6,369 


1,006 


4,274 


3,520 


1,257 


3,352 


7,584 


34'. 


5,638 


9,696 


.134 


21,474 


1,847 


119 


7,909 


35. 
36; 


7,257 


2,188 


3,958 


1,847 


1,385 


275 


2,815 


155 


127 


120 


28 


28 


39 


35 


• 

37. 


211,730 


87,050 


80,521 


140,883 


63,224 


38,785 : 


166,187 



TABULATION II, 1900, Continued. 

Ind- 
us- 12.50 13.00 13.50 14.00 14.50 15.00 15.50 16.00 

triesl2,99 13.49 13.99 14.49 14.99 15.49 15.99 16.49 

Iv 508 115 344 197 393 410 180 148 

2-, 2,788 1,935 984 328 328 1,279 197 361 

3. 84 156 115 94 31 236, 10 63 

4. 231 554 185 46 739 46 

5. 821 467 1,198 907 423 907 291 97 

6. 4,201 2,904 3,195 1,711 1,221 3,571 678 715 

7. 1,154 1,498 2,147 1,405 1,085 1,934 660 436 

8. 1,036 1,591 3,006 1,061 506 2,299 227 733 

9. 1,792 116 2,341 722 1,589 1,878 838 

10. 578 485 598 1,052 351 639 371 454 

11. 556 1,523 1,610 1,405 322 3,894 59 1,435 

12. 5,116 5,213 9,702 5,645 3,953 10,644 1,317 3,896 

13. 4J770 4,097 11,045 8,352 3,384 12,173 6,768 7,718 

14. 6,963 10,321 14,917 7,526 5,776 17,802 4,444 4,979 

15. 19,034 6,104 41139 7,057 2,736 4,979 3,048 2,381 

16. 435 i;§62 4,702 1^?33 803 3,782 363 708 

17. 31,182 22,184 34,803 24,168 12,699 38,736 14,623 15,786 



18-. 


431 


2,718 


66 


3,579 


563 


3,546 




1,094 


19. 


493 


4,370 


1,058 


2,431 


42 


7,514 


10 


1,530 


20. 


28 


637 


139 


360 




388 




222 


21. 


111 


203 


778 


382 


33 


532 


46 


23 


22. 


2,627 


1,927 


2,277 


2,335 


701 


2,744 


1,751 


1,168 


23. 


226 


2,819 


226 


4,848 




3,720 


113 


2,706 


24. 


86 


115 




67 




48 


10 


38 


25. 


190 


38 


19 


76 




171 






26. 


183 


157 


2,143 


496 


26 


4,154 


235 


78 


27. 


650 


725 


744 


819 


461 


1,055 


414 


377 


28. 


226 


97 


1,035 


97 


32 


1,520 


65 


65 


29. 






169 












30. 




1^003 


2,760 


753 




502 






31. 


664 


2,118 


1,786 


5,896 


498 


9,883 


664 


2,866 


32. 


82 


100 


480 


36 


9 


417 




82 


33, 


1, 131 


2,389 


3,813 


1,509 


4,065 


10,8§3 


670 


1,969 


34. 


82 


60 


2,965 


737 


7 


4,007 


52 


164 


35. 


748 


1,012 


1,056 


715 


220 


924 


33 


187 


36. 


14 


7 


21 


7 


7 


46 




25 


37. 


48,471 


50,796 


69,235 


56,667 


24,537(1 


.04,985 


20 , 681 


32,991 





TABULATION II. 


1900. 


Continued. 






Ind- 


» 
















us- 


16.50 


17.00 


17.50 


18.00 


18.50 


19.00 


19.50 


20.00 


triesl6,99 


15.49 


17.99 


18.49 


18.99 


19.49 


19.99 


& Orcr 


1'. 


49 


33 




295 




49 




410 


2/ 


656 


328 


33 


787 


66 




230 


2,352 


3. 


52 


42 


42 


142 


10 


10 


10 


1,245 


4: 


323 


92 


92 


350 






92 


1,249 


5. 


291 


44 


17 


440 


35 


35 


149 


7991 


6. 


1,371 


53? 


184 


2,034 


111 


94 


481 


^,247 


7. 


598 


232 


185 


540 


108 


:&9 


104 


448 


8. 


1,794 


1,238 


667 


1,112 


253 


379 


126 


2,664 


9. 


,665 


.376 


29 


1,445 


58 


29 


347 


2,096 


10. 


320 


340 


134 


340 


72 


144 


41 


691 


11. 


556 


615 


264 


2,020 


59 


293 


87 


3,106 


12. 


3,933 


2,801 


1,269 


5,457 


550 


884 


705 


9,005 


13. 


8,490 


3,899 


1^861 


5,522 


i,247 


1,148 


633 


3^911 


14. 


9,893 


2,671 


3,568 


8,978 


1,632 


1,994 


3,050 


15,130 


15. 


3,065 


3,030 


2,225 


2,623 


1,913 


1,325 


1,524 


19,920 


16. 


2,449 


67 


.887 


2,823 


6 


39 


853 


1,622 


17. 


23,897 


9,667 


8,541 


19,940 


4,798 


4,506 


6,060 


40,583 


18. 


"l66 


265 




1,127 


33 


99 




1^757 


19. 


1,111 


975 


126 


4,967 


42 


241 


63 


1,457 


20. 


w 


55 




277 




28 




443 


21, 


141 


33 


75 


278 


13 


13 


.108 


380 


22. 


1,518 


992 


817 


1,284 


876 


525 


992 


4,836 


23. 


564 


2,142 


226 


13,755 


113 


226 




9,375 


24. 


10 


10 




48 


19 


29 


10 


.178 


25. 








57 




19 




188 


26. 


784 


209 


314 


1,777 






131 


1,334 


27. 


480 


395 


245 


565 


226 


275 


405 


7,146 


28. 


711 


. 32 


32 


1,326 




129 


323 


805 


29'. 






169 


169 








167 


30. 


251 


251 


251 


502 








1,751 


31. 


3,488 


5,149 


872 


8,305 


166 


1,703 


540 


32,445 


32* 


109 


27 


18 


172 




w 


54 


174 


33, 


2,137 


545 


880 


2,095 


335 


335 


419 


3,345 


34. 


1,326 


97 


30 


514 






261 


1,286 


35. 


121 


121 


44 


286 


55 


33 


11 


645 


36. 


7 


21 




11 


4 


7 




54 



37. 42,125 24,326 14,093 64,946 7,341 9,144 10,563 123,601 



TABULATION II. 1900, Continued. 



Industries* 


Total All 


■ 


Wage Groups. 


1. 


13,860 


2. 


135,721 


3. 


24,419 


4. 


21,154 


5. 


40,601 


6^ 


235,755 


7. . 


46,174 


8. 


93,323 


9. 


72,003 


10. 


16,978 


11. 


61,281 


12. 


289,759 


13. 


216,919 


14. 


345,058 


15. 


219,518 


16. 


45,744 


17. 


827,239 


18. 


47,926 


19. 


38,385 


20. 


15,855 


21. 


18,132 


22. 


62,168 


23. 


123,360 


24. 


2,391 


25. 


3,623 


26. 


36,419 


27. 


42,173 


28. 


41,547 


29. 


38,171 


30. 


59,956 


31. 


125,964 


32. 


12,561 


33. 


91,215 


34. 


64,810 


35. 


50,402 


36. 


4,698 


37. 


2,232,509 
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